these laws should be studied to be able to achieve similar
results.
Burbank advised them to start studying Mendel by read-
ing Darwin., and after reading Mendel, to read Darwin again
still more thoroughly.
Burbank's urbanity., however., was only a screen to hide
the difficulties the wizard had had to contend against in
his efforts to learn from the great scientist Darwin in the
country, one .of the "democratic liberties" of which was
the liberty to take criminal proceedings against the theory
of evolution.
A veritable storm raged around him. He was called a
blasphemer and even worse. Sermons were preached against
him, and he received abusive letters and telegrams. And
all this because he was working with nature, took advantage
of her laws, directed her forces in the way he desired, thought
about how to create new varieties. . . . And then he announced
that he had achieved useful and splendid results. "But I
had a perfect gale blowing round my ears while the storm
lasted," he said.
"When the storm blew over everything became "O.K."
Everything? Yes, as far as the firm was concerned. But his
science, the wizard's new, unprecedented science, did not
become "O.K." Not a single professor gave it recognition.
The whole of America talked about Burbank, but the "serious
scientists" of America were not in the least interested either
in him or in his plants. These scientists were the least inquisi-
tive of all men.
I don't know whether the elderly gentleman with the
well-groomed almost ageless face often pondered over what
his life's work might become. Perhaps he became resigned
to the fact that three fourths of it had been wasted. What
did it matter? He exchanged it for good, sound dollars.
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